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family life becomes plain from reading 'La Bandera' and 'Los Redentores de 
la Patria.' The peculiarities of Spanish-American humor are revealed by 
'Importantizarse,' 'Articulo de Comercio,' and 'De Hombre a Hombre.' 
While the intensity of Spanish-American emotions is plain in all the stories, it 
is overwhelming in 'Anita,' especially valuable for its local color. And to 
counterbalance any incorrect notions about the state of civilization (because 
a North American needs to realize that life in the large cities of South 
America is highly civilized) 'Realidades,' 'La Guitarra y los Doctores,' and 
'Un Pobre Diablo' will serve." 

The stories and sketches are edited with painstaking care and scholarship. 
All that the book lacks is an introductory account of the development of the 
art of short-story writing in Spanish America. 

(c) The eleven stories of Professor Turrell's edition were well chosen 
for their interest and literary value. The selections show considerable variety 
in style and content, although they are not entirely balanced in their emo- 
tional appeal ; there is in them as strong a tendency toward the serious and 
tragic as there is in Professor Laguardia's collection toward the humorous 
and satirical. Nine countries are represented and eight authors. Three of 
these, Ruben Dario, Blanco-Fombona and Ricardo Palma, appear also in the 
other two collections. In the case of Palma, the tradiciones selected by the 
three editors are all different. Blanco-Fombona's realistic description of a 
political uprising in Venezuela is to be found in all three ; in Professor Tur- 
rell's edition, as in (a), it is entitled "Un Alzamiento"; in (6) it bears the 
satirical title "Los Redentores de la Patria." The realistic and very pathetic 
story "El Fardo" by Ruben Dario is to be found in (c) as well as in (a) ; 
the fantastic tale by the same author, "La Muerte de la Emperatriz de la 
China," appears also in (b), chosen by both editors for its modernistic 
qualities. 

All the stories except perhaps one or two are well worthy of a place in 
a text-book the main purpose of which is to serve as an introduction to 
Spanish-American fiction. They are well printed and well edited as far as 
concerns notes and vocabulary; a critical introduction on the short story in 
Spanish America would have increased the usefulness of the book as in the 
case of (b). 

G.W.U. 



El Metal de los Muertos, by Concha Espina, Madrid, 1920. 

Concha Espina stands unique as the only woman writer who has been 
honored by the award of the Spanish Academy. The novel for which she 
received this prize, consisting of five thousand pesetas, is a study of that 
remnant of the earliest known inhabitants of Spain, the Celtiberians, who now 
live in the hill-country around Astorga, in the province of Leon, and who are 
known as the Maragatos. This book, "La Esfinge Maragata," or "The Mara- 
gatan Sphinx," is a realistic picture of these people, who seem to be living in 
a past age, and to whom the word progress possesses no meaning. It is of 
permanent value as a revelation of the manners and customs of this tribe 
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which, despite their boast of having kept themselves unmixed and pure of 
blood by their rigid custom of marrying within the clan, are destined to sur- 
render in the end to the spirit of modernity and to pass out of existence. 

Concha Espina, having been born in the northern mountainous portion of 
Spain, calls herself a "Montanesa." Her novels, "Despertar para Morir," 
"La Rosa de los Vientos," and "La Nina de Luzmela," reflect the life of this 
region. "Naves en el Mar" is a prose poem written as a result of a voyage 
to South America, relating the tragic experiences of a young bride from the 
north coast of Spain who left her native land to join her husband in America, 
the land of promise. 

"Al Amor de las Estrellas (Mujeres del Quijote) ;" "Ruecas de Marfil," 
a book of short stories ; "El Jayon," a three-act play ; "Pastorelas," a volume 
of bucolic essays ; and "El Metal de los Muertos," complete the list of the 
published works of Concha Espina. Four of them will soon appear in 
English translation, three in German, and five in Italian. The almost limitless 
vocabulary of this author, the musical quality of her prose, her breadth of 
vision, her fearlessness, her keen psychology, lift her work to a high plane, 
and give it lasting worth. Her progress in the literary field has been rapid, 
and she has attained international fame while still a young women, with a 
splendid vista of years opening before her in which to achieve even greater 
triumphs. 

The gift of poesy is natural to Concha Espina ; she published her first 
verses in a newspaper in Santander at thirteen years of age. She belongs to 
the old aristocracy of Spain, and was reared to fill a place in society, but she 
chose a more active career, and has supported herself by intellectual labor. 
Her greatest stimulus in this direction came from her acquaintance with Max 
Nordau, through his appreciation of her work and his encouragement. This 
resulted in her dramatizing the tale of "El Jayon," or "The Foundling," which 
had been published as a story, and was warmly praised by Nordau, the social 
critic, author of "Degeneration," "The Biologic Ethic," and other works. 
"The Foundling" was given with marked success at the Eslava Theatre, in 
Madrid, under the direction of the much beloved author, Georgio Martinez 
Sierra. 

"Al Amor de las Estrellas" should be placed on the reading list for stu- 
dents of Spanish, as it elucidates, from the viewpoint of a Spanish woman, 
the women created by Cervantes. One Spanish critic has described Concha 
Espina as perhaps the most spiritual writer of her sex in Spain. Her pictures 
of Spanish life, while wholly different from those presented by Blasco Ibaflez, 
are equally true and instructive. The spirit of her writings is ethical ; they 
produce an atmosphere of moral uplift, which she cherishes in utter disregard 
of the immense sales throughout Spain of books of an erotic nature. After 
the poesy and delicacy of her earlier works a book of epic quality and deep 
purpose such as is "El Metal de los Muertos," the last novel to issue from 
her pen, produces surprise. It was published through the editorial house 
called Gil-Bias, under the managment of the eminent author and member of 
the Spanish Academy, Ricardo Leon. 

"El Metal de los Muertos." or "The Metal of the Dead," is a story of 
the Rio Tinto Mines. This famous copper deposit, which lies 53 miles north of 
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Huelva, figured in the earliest history of Iberia. More than a millenium 
before the three caravels of Columbus sailed from the port of Palos, near the 
modern Huelva, on the fateful voyage that discovered America, the 
Phoenicians had been mining silver and copper in the mountains now called 
the Sierra Morena at the head of the Rio Tinto. No doubt they were led 
thither by the color of the waters of the river. Standing on the bank and 
looking across, it seems to be as black as ink, but where it gathers into pools 
along the shore it is actually the color of claret wine. Concha Espina refers 
to it as "La Sangre de la Mina," and this well describes the stream, for it is 
the seepage of acids and mineral salts from the enormous deposit that gives 
it this startling shade, like that of a colossal bleeding vein. The great King 
Solomon did not disdain to swell his riches with the metals from the Rio 
Tinto Mines, and tradition has it that one of his numerous sons was in charge 
of the slaves who wrested the treasure from the depths of the earth. 

The mines were acquired from the Spanish government in 1872 by a 
syndicate of London and Bremen capitalists, at a cost of nearly four million 
pounds. The richer upper ores were gone, and what remained was so low in 
grade that only by the most careful management and scientific methods could 
a profit be won. Ten thousand persons are regularly employed at the mines, 
where several villages have developed. 

The novel interest in "El Metal de los Muertos" develops through two 
enthusiasts, Rosario Garcillan and her brother Jose Luis, who go to Rio Tinto 
from Madrid with the avowed purpose of working to improve the condition 
of the miners. Concha Espina and her son actually did make this journey, 
and they lived in one of the miners' villages for several months, therefore the 
story may be looked upon partly as a personal experience. The workers 
become discontented, and a strike follows, with consequent bitterness on both 
sides. The strike actually became a national issue. The emaciated children 
of the miners were scattered all over Spain, being received into the homes of 
charitable persons in order to keep them from starvation. Wearing red hand- 
kerchiefs around their necks to designate them as children of the strikers they 
aroused sympathy wherever they appeared. At the villages near the mines 
the hungry people managed to keep body and soul together by the meager 
contributions that dribbled in from members of labor organizations in other 
countries, helped out by the roots and plants gathered in the hills. The book 
ends with the destitute miners of Rio Tinto bearing their sufferings with 
characteristic Iberian fortitude, their minds fixed upon an idealistic future of 
social equality and justice. 

The novel has produced an unparalleled sensation in Spain and the 
Spanish-speaking countries, running through many editions, and winning for 
the authoress great popularity. Enrique Diez Canedo, one of the foremost 
critics of the day in Spain, has expressed the opinion that "El Metal de los 
Muertos" will always live as an historic portrayal of one of the most difficult 
moments of Spanish national life. The subtle psychology of the situation is 
powerfully analyzed ; in the richness of the symbolism an Oriental note is 
struck ; the descriptions of the mines and the lives of the workers are realistic 
and true. 

Frances Douglas 



